ERASMUS

And art made tongue-tied by authority . . .
And simple truth miscall'd simplicity,
And captive good attending captain ill ...

so that, like Shakespeare, he felt tired of what he saw.

He who has long been poor, who has had to stand in
the shadowed gateway of the mighty begging his bread,
is apt to become bitter, to be as filled with gall as a wet
sponge is with water. He has learned how unjust and
foolish are his fellow mortals, and his lips are at times
awry with anger as he smothers a cry of protest and
scorn. At bottom, however, Erasmus was not a seditiosus,
he was not a rebel, nor of a revolutionary disposition.
Loud and dramatic complaints were not in his line, for
he was essentially moderate and cautious. Erasmus had
none of that simple and beautiful delusion which makes
a man feel he can at one blow destroy all that is bad
upon this earth. Why, then, asks Erasmus nonchalantly,
spoil one's chances in respect of this world? Single-
handed, a man cannot amend its evil ways; and, ap-
parently, humanity's powers to delude others and itself
are illimitable. Shrewdness advises us to let things
alone; and the wise man will keep his wonted calm,
glancing at this kaleidoscope of fussy and foolish activity
and then pursuing his own road with a smile of disdain
twisting his lips, the attitude of Dante's "look and pass."

Occasionally, however, even the wise man is beguiled
into casting a severe and resigned glance into this whirl-
pool of stupidity; he must be in happy mood to be able
to do so, and to smile indulgently at all this folly. Then
his ironical smile will throw a searchlight into the world
which will illuminate it and render it comprehensible.
Coming back from Italy in 1509, Erasmus crossed the
Alps. During his stay in Italy he had witnessed the
complete religious decay that was rife within the Church;
had seen the pope, Julius II, wishing to restore the